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FIRST CONCERT 


Thursday, July 8 
Friday, July 9 
HAYDN String Quartet in C Major, Op. 74, No. 1 
Allegro moderato 
Andantino grazioso 
Menuetto 
Finale 
Ann Rylands, violin 
Leszek Barnat, violin 
Evelyn Jacobs, viola 
Mary Eleanor Brace, cello 
BEETHOVEN Sonata for Violin and Piano in G Major, 
Op. 96 
Allegro moderato 
Adagio espressivo 
Scherzo 
Poco allegretto 
Leszek Barnat, violin 
Susan Halligan, piano 
— Intermission — 
FAURE Piano Quartet No. 1 in c minor, Op. 15 
Allegro molto moderato 
Scherzo 
Adagio 
Allegro molto 
Ann Rylands, violin 
Evelyn Jacobs, viola 
Julian Tryczynski, cello 
Mary Anthony Cox, piano 
PROGRAM NOTES 
Franz Josef Haydn (1732-1809) String Quartet, Op. 74 No. 1 


Haydn—the first of the triumvirate of “greats” in the classic period was much 
more than the amiable, legendary “Papa Haydn.” While not handsome he was 
stern, dignified, a man of few words but, none-the-less, an agreeable com- 
panion. Like Bach, he was a deeply religious man. He always inscribed his scores 
with some religious motto such as “In Nomine Domine” and at the end “Laus 
Deo”. 


While Haydn did not invent the string quartet he certainly did more 
than any other to develop it into a chamber-music medium of prime importance. 
He wrote 83 of them. 

Opus 74 belongs to the group of masterworks of Haydn’s late years 
after the fruitful interaction with Mozart. Always the experimenter and innovator, 
he develops themes in the recapitulation where they are not expected. Notable is 
the trio (middle) section of the Minuet with its roots in Austrian folk song and its 
anticipation of Franz Schubert. 


Ludwig van Beethoven (1770-1827) Sonata No. 10 for Violin 


and Piano, Op. 96 (1812) 


This fine sonata was dedicated to his patron, the Archduke Rudolf and com- 
posed for the French violinist, Pierre Rode known to all violinists for his important 
studies, 24 Caprices en forme d’études. The archduke and Rode played it for the 
first time at the home of Prince Lobkowitz, another Beethoven patron. A con- 
temporary review says this: “It almost seems as though this great master returns 
again more to the melodious and, on the whole, more or less cheerful style in 
his newest work.” 

Joseph Szigeti characterizes this work in his A Violinist’s Notebook: 
“In the last Sonata (opus 96) there exists an intimacy of dialogue we have not yet 
encountered, an understatement in conveying the message, a certain indecision 
in formulating answers—these are new aspects of the violin-piano sonata that 
seem to be the goal of the master who always starts afresh.” 

The year of this sonata, 1812, was a momentous one. Besides the 
war of 1812 it was the year of Napoleon’s Russian campaign and his retreat and 
of Wellington’s victory in Spain. It was the year of Grimm’s Fairy Tales and of 
Byron’s Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. 


Gabriel Fauré (1845-1925) Piano Quartet in C Minor, 
Op. 15 (1879) 


Fauré’s music has a distinct individuality. He knew how to handle harmony and 
tonality in a fresh way without destroying the sense of key. His pupil, Roger- 
Ducasse says this about the present work: “The master has no thought of break- 
ing ancient molds. He accomodates himself with the greatest of ease to the 
simplest traditional forms. The development and recapitulation are in the regular 
places. The four movements unreservedly obey the essential scholastic rules.” 
Yet he lived in a time of tremendous change in music. When he was born Berlioz 
was writing The Damnation of Faust. When he died Berg had just finished 
Wozzeck. His music partakes of what is called “the eminently French qualities 
of taste, clarity and sense of proportion.” 

While Fauré was only moderately touched by impressionism he can be 
said to have invented the French scherzo (second movement here) that was used 
by both Debussy and Ravel in their string quartets. A particularly favorite device 
of Fauré that is easy to notice is the employment of unison strings with piano 
figuration. 





SECOND CONCERT 


Thursday, July 15 
Friday, July 16 
BEETHOVEN Piano Trio in E Flat Major, Op. 70, 
No. 2 
Poco sostenuto - Allegro ma non troppo 
Allegretto 
Allegretto ma non troppo 
Finale 
Leszek Barnat, violin 
dulian Tryczynski, cello 
Susan Halligan, piano 
MARTINU Sonata No. 1 for Viola and Piano 
Poco andante 
Allegro non troppo 
Evelyn Jacobs, viola 
Mary Anthony Cox, piano 
— Intermission — 
DVORAK String Quartet in E Flat Major, 
Op. 51 
Allegro ma non troppo 
Dumka: Andante con moto 
Vivace 
Romanza 
Finale 
Ann Rylands, violin 
Leszek Barnat, violin 
Evelyn Jacobs, viola 
Mary Eleanor Brace, cello 
PROGRAM NOTES 
Ludwig van Beethoven (1770-1827) Trio for Piano, 


Violin and Cello, Op. 70 No. 2 (1808) 


At the time that Beethoven wrote this trio he was supposed to have been in love 
with the mysterious, enigmatic Countess Erdédy, one of the possibilities for the 
“Immortal Beloved.” It is dedicated to her. 

This trio is a profound work. Beethoven avoided strong contrasts 
between movements. It opens with a slow introduction which is followed by a 
lilting, lyrical six-eight that suggests Haydn. Instead of a traditional, slow second 
movement there is an allegretto of a slightly scherzando character as in his 





seventh and eighth symphonies. It is in the form of double variations—that is, 
alternating variations of two themes in C major and C minor respectively. Then 
follows a movement that is half-way between a minuet and the Austrian laendler 
which is a sturdy folk dance. The final allegro is the most vigorous of the four 
movements. It ends in a mood of infectious high spirits. 


Bohuslav Martinu (1890-1959) Sonata No. 1 for Viola and 
Piano (1955) 


From Milos Safranek’s book on Martinu: “One of the keys to the singularly 
detached quality of Bohuslav Martinu’s work and personality is the curious cir- 
cumstance that he was born and brought up in a tower of a country church. 
There, a hundred feet above the rest of the world, he lived with his family in 
almost complete isolation for the first thirteen years of his life.” Unlike his 
compatriots Smetana and Dvorak, his orientation was French rather than 
German. His writing is clear and compact although there is a strong Romantic 
vein in his work. 

The Viola Sonata has only two movements. The first, in moderate 
tempo, has many meter changes. The beginning uses the Mixolydian mode 
(major with a lowered seventh degree) on F. The second movement is hard 
driving and forceful. It also starts in the Mixolydian—on B flat this time. There is 
much use of parallel sevenths and many polytonal effects. The piece ends in C 
major. Key feeling is frequently strong but there is no overall feeling of a central 
key. Dvorak’s Dumky Trio is similar in this respect. 


Antonin Dvorak (1841-1904) String Quartet in E flat, 
Op. 51 (1879) 


The music of Dvorak has an infectious spontaneity that recalls that of Schubert. 
It has a nationalistic flavor, being thoroughly imbued with his native Bohemian 
folk-art. This arises naturally out of his beliefs as to how a composer should go 
about his affairs. While in the United States he wrote the following for Harper’s 
magazine in 1895: “Nothing should be too low or too insignificant for the musi- 
cian. When he walks he should listen to every whistling boy, every street singer or 
blind organ-grinder. I myself am so often fascinated by these people that 1 can 
scarcely tear myself away, for every now and then I catch a strain on how the 
fragments of a recurring melodic theme that sounds like the voice of the people. 
These things are worth preserving...” 

The nationalistic elements are conspicious in the E flat Quartet. 
Polka rhythms are prominent in the first movement. The second movement is a 
dumka which alternates melancholy and spirited sections. The vivacious finale is 
influenced by Czech leaping dances. 








THIRD CONCERT 


Thursday, July 22 
Friday, July 23 
MOZART Piano Trio in E Major, K. 542 
Allegro 
Andante grazioso 
Allegro 
Ann Rylands, violin 
dulian Tryczynski, cello 
Mary Anthony Cox, piano 
KODALY Sonata for Cello and Piano, Op. 4 
Adagio di molto 
Allegro con spirito 
Mary Eleanor Brace, cello 
Elizabeth Temple, piano 
— Intermission — 
BRAHMS Piano Quartet in g minor, Op. 25 
Allegro 
Intermezzo 
Andante con moto 
Rondo alla Zingarese 
Leszek Barnat, violin 
Evelyn Jacobs, viola 
dulian Tryczynski, cello 
Susan Halligan, piano 
PROGRAM NOTES 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart (1756-91) Trio for Piano, 


Violin and Violoncello K. 542 (1788) 


The E major Trio, which pleased Mozart very much, was written just before the 
last three symphonies. He wrote to his fellow Mason, Puchberg on June 17: 
“I have composed a new trio!” He sent it with other works to his sister, asking 
her to invite Michael Haydn (Franz Josef’s brother) to St. Gilgin and play it for 
him. “I am sure he will like it and the Quartet” (K.493.) Mozart himself played 
it at the court of Dresden. 

The first movement is notable for the interesting contrapuntal and 
modulatory treatment of short motives. The andante is pastorale in character and 
suggests, perhaps, a painting by Watteau but, nonetheless, containing solid 
harmonic and contrapuntal workmanship. The last movement is a brilliant, 
intricate virtuoso piece. 


Zoltan Kodaly (1882-1967) Sonata for Violoncello and Piano, 
Op. 4 (1909-10) 


Kodaly’s fellow Hungarian, Barték, has written several quotable statements about 
him. Here is one of them: (1921) “Kodaly’s compositions are characterized in 
the main by rich melodic invention, a perfect sense of form, a certain predilection 
for melancholy and uncertainty...His music...has nothing to do with the new 
atonal, bitonal and polytonal music—everything is based on the principle of tonal 
balance.” (1928) “If I were to name the composer whose works are the most 
perfect embodiment of the Hungarian spirit, | would answer Kodaly.” 

In addition to his work as a composer he achieved distinction as a 
well-disciplined researcher in folk-music. He was highly successful as a music 
educator and was the creator of the much admired “Kodaly Method” which 
aims at the creation of general musical literacy. An amusing sidelight on his 
character comes from a conversation with a lady who had studied solfeggio 
with him at the Budapest Conservatory: “The students were afraid of him and he 
used to tease all the girls.” 


Johannes Brahms (1833-97) Piano Quartet, Op. 25 (1861) 


In 1939 Stravinsky gave a series of lectures at Harvard University under the title, 
Poetics of Music. He touched on a number of topics such as composing at the 
piano, dissonance and atonality, and tradition. Coming from one whose Rite of 
Spring caused a riot at its premiere, his thoughts on the latter topic are interesting 
and enlightening as they related to Brahms’ music. “Far from implying the repeti- 
tion of what has been, tradition presupposes the reality of what endures. It ap- 
pears as an heirloom, a heritage that one receives on condition of making it bear 
fruit before passing it on to one’s descendents. Brahms was born sixty years after 
Beethoven. From one to the other, and from every aspect, the distance between 
them is great; they do not dress the same way, but Brahms follows the tradition of 
Beethoven without borrowing one of his habiliments...‘A method is replaced; a 
tradition is carried forward in order to produce some new.’ Tradition thus 
assures the continuity of creation. The example | have just cited does not con- 
stitute an exception but is one proof out of a hundred of a constant law.” 

The piano quartet in G minor has a first movement in a closely knit 
sonata form. The Intermezzo that follows is in a subdued, mysterious mood. The 
third movement is a richly warm emotional piece. The last is the first piece that 
shows Brahms interest in Hungarian music. It readily recalls the Gypsy ensembles 
that are found everywhere in Eastern Europe. There are the dramatic changes of 
tempo. There is even a cadenza for the piano that brings to mind the Hungarian 
cymbalon a sort of keyless piano played with mallets and with great virtuosity. 





FOURTH CONCERT 
Thursday, July 29 
Friday, July 30 
Pamela Guidetti, Guest Flutist 


BRAHMS Sonata in A Major for Violin and Piano, Op. 100 
Allegro amabile 
Andante tranquillo - Vivace - Andante - Vivace di piu - 
Andante 
Allegro grazioso 
Ann Rylands, violin 
Elizabeth Temple, piano 


VILLA-LOBOS Assobio A Jato (The Jet Whistle) 
Allegro non troppo 
Adagio 
Vivo 
Pamela Guidetti, flute 
Mary Eleanor Brace, cello 


FRANK MARTIN “Quatre Sonnets a Cassandra” 
for Mezzo-Soprano, Flute, Viola, and Cello 


Jenneke Barton, mezzo-soprano 
Pamela Guidetti, flute 
Evelyn Jacobs, viola 
dulian Tryczynski, cello 


— Intermission — 


BEETHOVEN String Quartet in F Major, Op. 59 
No. 1 
Allegro 
Allegretto vivace e sempre scherzando 
Adagio molto e mesto 


Theme russe: Allegro 


Ann Rylands, violin 
Leszek Barnat, violin 
Evelyn Jacobs, viola 
Mary Eleanor Brace, cello 


PROGRAM NOTES 


Johannes Brahms (1833-97) Sonata for Violin and Piano, 
Op. 100 (1886) 


Brahms spent the summer of 1886 on the shore of the lake of Thun, near Berne, 
Switzerland. One of the artistic fruits of this sojourn is the present sonata. It has 
acquired the nickname, Thun Sonata. The overall mood of the work mar be 





described as lyric and spiritual. It inspired Brahms’ host to write a poem, 
Thunesonate von Johannes Brahms which pleased Brahms very much. 

The first three notes of the sonata bring to mind the opening of the 
Prize Song in Wagner’s The Mastersingers. In spite of some opinions to the con- 
trary, this is of no great significance. More interesting are the allusions to four 
of Brahms’ own songs. The second movement combines the functions of a slow 
movement and a scherzo in which a slow, expressive melody alternates with a 
cheerful fast section. The final rondo breaks away from tradition. It is not the 
lively, joyous ending but rather one of dreamy tenderness. 


Heitor Villa-Lobos (1881-1959) Assobio a Jato (The Jet Whistle) 


1950° | 


Villa-Lobos dominated the musical scene in his native Brazil throughout most of 
his career. He created a fresh, new musical style that is based on an imaginative 
blending of Brazilian folk idioms and traditional European techniques. He was a 
wonderfully prolific composer with about a thousand works to his credit. 

Perhaps the best known of his works is the series entitled Chéros. 
The Portuguese word ‘chéro’ means crying or weeping. In Brazil it is used to refer 
to popular music for a soloist with accompaniment and by extension, the plural 
chéros means strolling band of musicians playing popular songs. Villa-Lobos 
broadened the term still further to mean any composition “in which the various 
aspects of Brazilian music, Indian and popular achieve their synthesis.” They 
were written for a wide variety of media ranging from a single guitar to large 
orchestra with a battery of native percussion instruments. 

The Jet Whistle is not listed among the Chéros but it is closely allied 
to them in spirit and style. Jato, by the way, is not the color black but is the other 
kind of jet. For example, the Portuguese term for jet propulsion is propulsdo a 
jato. 


Frank Martin (1890-1974) Quatre Sonnets (a Cassandre), 
tires des Amours de Ronsard (1921) 


Frank Martin, one of Switzerland’s most creative personalities, had a distin- 
guished career as teacher (Institut Dalcroze, Conservatoire de Genéve) and 
leader (of the Association des Musiciens Suisses), but recognition as a composer 
came late. In his early work, to which the Quatre Sonnets (1921) belongs, the 
influence of Wagner, Franck and Fauré is evident; his later works reflect a rap- 
prochement between the twelve tone system and classical harmony. His work is 
characterized by an economy of thematic and harmonic formations and an 
original sense of sonority and creative vitality. His vocal works reflect his concern 
that the movement and form of the music be tied to the literary development 
of the text. 

The texts of the Quatre Sonnets are drawn from Volume I of Amours 
by the 16th century French poet, Pierre de Ronsard; there were several volumes 
dedicated to different ladies. Cassandre was Cassandre Salviati, daughter of a 
Florentine banker, whom Ronsard met at a ball at the chateau of Blois in 1545. 
Amours I was a big success; when it was first published in 1550 it contained 
musical settings by no less than four composers. The poems describe in an 
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elaborate and courtly style the beauty, charms and virtues of the lady, a love 
characterized by a sense of fatality and suffering for the poet, similar to the way 
Petrarca wrote about his Laura. JB 


Ludwig van Beethoven (1770-1827) String Quartet, 
Op. 59 No. 1 (1806) 


When Napoleon moved his troops out of Vienna late in 1805 the inhabitants of 
the city had a chance to recoup and rebuild their lives albeit on a somewhat lesser 
scale. Whether or not this had an influence on Beethoven’s creative efforts 
cannot be proven but 1806 was, nevertheless, a period of highly significant 
activity. Besides the three quartets of opus 59 he wrote the Appassionata 
Sonata, the Violin Concerto, the Piano Concerto no. 4 and the Leonore 
Overture no. 3. 

These quartets were written for Count Razumovsky, Russian ambassa- 
dor to Vienna. As a compliment to the count, Beethoven included a Russian 
folk theme. In this quartet it is the opening melody of the last movement. 

Incredible as it may seem this quartet was completely misunderstood. 
Czerny (who wrote all those piano exercises and who was a Beethoven pupil) 
reports that at the first play-through the players thought that Beethoven was play- 
ing a joke on them. When asked if he really considered these works to be music, 
Beethoven replied calmly, “Oh, they are not for you but for a later age.” 














FIFTH CONCERT 
Thursday, August 5 
Friday, August 6 


SCARLATTI Four Songs 
Gia il Sole dal Gange 
e Dolce 
Vinto Sono (La Statira: 1690) 
Non Vi Vorrei Conoscere (Griselda: 1721) 
dJenneke Barton, mezzo-soprano 
Mary Anthony Cox, piano 


IVES Set for String Quartet, Bass and Piano 
Largo cantabile: Hymn 


Scherzo: Holding your own 
Adagio cantabile: the Innate 


Ann Rylands, violin 
Leszek Barnat, violin 
Evelyn Jacobs, viola 
Mary Eleanor Brace, cello 
Richard Presson, bass 
Mary Anthony Cox, piano 
BRAHMS Piano Trio in c minor, Op. 101 
Allegro energico 
Presto non assai 
Andante grazioso 
Allegro molto 
Ann Rylands, violin 
Mary Eleanor Brace, cello 
Susan Halligan, piano 
— Intermission — 
SCHUBERT Quintet in A Major, “Trout,” Op. 114 
for Piano, Violin, Viola, Cello and Bass 
Allegro vivace 
Andante 
Scherzo 
Tema con variazione 
Finale 
Leszek Barnat, violin 
Evelyn Jacobs, viola 
dulian Tryczynski, cello 


Richard Presson, bass 
Elizabeth Temple, piano 





PROGRAM NOTES 


Alessandro Scarlatti (1660-1 725) Four Songs 


Alessandro Scarlatti (not to be confused with his son Domenico who was chiefly 
active in keyboard music) was the most prolific composer of opera of his time. 
By his own account he wrote 115 operas of which only about thirty-five scores 
have been found. In addition he wrote over 600 cantatas and considerable 
amounts of other music. The usual claim that he was the founder of the Neapoli- 
tan style of opera is now known to be false as many of the characteristics of this 
genre have been found in earlier composers. But he is undoubtedly the most 
significant composer of this group. His main contributions to opera were the 
expansion of the aria and the use of the orchestra in more than a supporting role. 
The cantata, as exploited by Scarlatti, was a small scale concert opera with arias, 
recitatives, ariosos and instrumental interludes. Generally speaking his music has 
fine harmonic workmanship, elegant melodic lines and a mood of tender 
melancholy. 


Charles Ives (1874-1954) A Set of Three Short Pieces 
Largo cantabile ‘Hymn’ String Quartet, Double Bass (1908?) 
Scherzo ‘Holding Your Own’ String Quartet (1903-14) 

Adagio cantabile (24 Nov. 1908) 


Charles Ives was truly an astounding musician. He received a first-rate education 
in music from his bandmaster father, from two now largely forgotten composers 
of American church music, Dudley Buck and Harry Rowe Shelley and at Yale 
from Horatio Parker. He rejected the career of a professional composer to be 
free of social and commercial pressures on his art. To pay expenses he sold 
insurance and was highly successful at it. 

The critic David Hall, writing in the Hi/Fi Stereo Review gives a good 
idea of his place in music: “Much has been made of how this Connecticut 
Yankee composer, working in relative isolation, was writing atonal and poly- 
thythmic music during the first two decades of the century. Equally much has 
been made of the peculiarly regional accents of Ives’ musical language—its use 
of hymn tunes, sentimental parlor melodies, marches and barn dance ditties 
that Ives heard as a youngster. Yet, to describe Ives either as a pioneer avant- 
gardist or as a musical regionalist would be a misleading narrow summation of 
his work and its significance.” 


Johannes Brahms (1833-97) Piano Trio in C Minor, 
Op. 101 (1886) 


This trio was created in the same fruitful summer that produced the Cello Sonata, 
op. 99, and the Violin Sonata, op. 100 played earlier in this series. It has been 
suggested that these three, each different in manner, yet unmistakedly Brahms 
would make a fine program. I believe they would. 

The first movement is terse, concise and one of the most powerful 
of Brahms’ creations. The following presto non assai brings a degree of relaxa- 
tion. It fulfills the functions of a scherzo. The beautiful andante is complicated 


rhythmically. Brahms originally wrote it in 7/4 meter but later decided to al- 
ternate one 3/4 bar, two in 2/4. The finale transforms the grim humor of the 
first movement into a triumphant conclusion. 


Franz Schubert (1797-1828) Piano Quintet, The Trout, 
Op. 114 (1819) 


In the summer of 1819 Schubert and his friend Johann Vogl (the singer for 
whom so many of his songs were composed), went for,a walking tour in Upper 
Austria. They stayed for some time in Steyr, Vog|’s native town where Vogl was 
in the habit of spending his holidays when the Viennese opera was closed. 
Schubert lodged with Dr. Albert Schellman, one of whose neighbors was 
Sylvester Paumgartner, a prosperous mining engineer and amateur cellist. 
Frequent concerts of chamber music were given in Paumgartner’s music-room 
and it seems natural that he should call on the visiting composer for a work. 
The tradition is that he suggested a composition on the song, “The Trout,” 
written two years earlier. Paumgartner further asked that the work should be a 
quintet for the same group of instruments as the quintet by Hummel which was, 
presumably, to be played on the same occasion. 

If the song was the starting point of the work, it is, nevertheless, an 
insertion between the third and fourth movements of a normal four movement 
work. However, it should be pointed out that the key structure of the quintet 
would almost certainly have been different if the “Trout” movement were not 
there. 


The mood of the work is optimistic and care-free. It is in Schubert’s 
finest romantic vein. 





” 





SIXTH CONCERT 


Thursday, August 12 
Friday, August 13 
HAYDN Piano Trio No. 36 in E Flat Major, 
Hob XV: 22 
Allegro moderato 
Poco Adagio 
Finale 
Leszek Barnat, violin 
dulian Tryczynski, cello 
Elizabeth Temple, piano 
RAVEL Sonata for Violin and Cello 
Allegro 
Tres vif 
Lent 
Vif 
Leszek Barnat, violin 
Julian Tryczynski, cello 
— Intermission — 
SCHUMANN Piano Quartet in E Flat Major, Op. 47 
Sostenuto assai - Allegro ma non troppo 
Scherzo 
Andante cantabile 
Finale 
Ann Rylands, violin 
Evelyn Jacobs, viola 
Mary Eleanor Brace, cello 
Mary Anthony Cox, piano 
PROGRAM NOTES 
Franz Joseph Haydn (1732-1809) Piano Trio in E flat Major, 
Hob. XV:22 (1794 or 1795) 


The Haydn piano trios are a great series of works along with the quartets and 
symphonies. They are, unfortunately, much less well-known. They are not 
chamber music in the sense of the later Haydn quartets in which each instrument 
plays an approximately equal role. Here the piano is, clearly, the leader. Charles 
Rosen in his book, The Classical Style voices an interesting reason for the Haydn 
style of trio: “If the trios need any justification, it would be found in a considera- 
tion of the pianoforte of Haydn’s day. The bass was thin and weak, the sustaining 
power was poor. The piano trio was the solution to all the mechanical difficulties, 


with the cello reinforcing the bass and the melodies that most needed singing 
power given to the violin. In this way, Haydn’s fantasy was set free, and the per- 
former too, had a chance at virtuoso effects impossible for a piano alone.” 

This trio was dedicated to the Princess Marie Esterhazy for whom he 
had already written three sonatas. The early editions (up to 1804) are thoroughly 
confused as to the opus number of the set of trios of which this is one. Here are 
the numbers: 79, 72, XXXVII and 85. 


Maurice Ravel (1875-1937) Sonata for Violin and Cello 
(1920-22) 


“I did my work slowly, drop by drop. I tore it out of me by pieces.” Thus Ravel’ 
accurately characterized his meticulous methods, the subtle polish of his work 
with every note the exactly right one. He did not revise works after a per- 
formance. All this was done beforehand. His music is the embodiment of the 
Gallic spirit with his delicate sense of proportion, his precision and controlled 
grace. Stravinsky called him a Swiss clockmaker. Yet he was a romantic. Tender 
sentiment is everywhere although filtered through an intensely conscious artistry. 
In relation to Debussy he is like Cezanne is to Monet. He is a post-impressionist. 

Much of Ravel’s harmony can be understood in terms of chromatic 
passing tones and appoggiaturas, often resolving into further dischords in the 
“wrong octave.” Bitonality is clearly evident in the Sonata for Violin and Cello. 
It is built mostly on two devices—an alternation of major and minor triads and a 
succession of major sevenths. The sonata is a memorial to Debussy. However it 
does not appear to draw upon Debussy in any way. 


Robert Schumann (1810-1856) Piano Quartet, Op. 47 (1842) 


Critical opinion of this work is curiously negative. Cobbett’s Cyclopedic Survey of 
Chamber-Music which might be called the Bible of chamber-music, finds much of 
the writing ineffective and accuses Schumann of being unable of writing com- 
petently for strings. Another criticism is that he opposes the piano to the strings 
as a block of instruments. This certainly does happen but it does in practically all 
piano quartets. This is one of the primary resources of the medium and it does 
not occur excessively here. The Pelican Books volume on chamber-music says 
this: “The strain of so much extended abstract thinking was beginning to tell on 
Schumann’s health when he plunged into the E Flat Major Piano Quartet toward 
the end of 1842, so that while the work aims at greater profundity of thought 
and feeling than the Quintet, it lacks the effortless spontaneity of the earlier 
work.” 

Whether consciously done or not, there are references to a number of 
Beethoven works including the Quartet op. 59 no. 3, the Hammerklavier 
Sonata and the Coriolanus Overture. In the middle of the third movement the 
cellist is asked to tune his C string down to B flat in order to make possible a pedal 
point at the very end on this note which is beyond the normal range of the 
instrument. 

So much for critical opinion. Make your own judgment. I happen to 
like this work very much but do not let that influence you. 





SEVENTH CONCERT 


Thursday, August 19 
Friday, August 20 
Efrain Guigui, Guest Clarinetist 
MOZART Quintet in A Major, K. 581 for 
Clarinet and Strings 
Allegretto 
. Larghetto 
| Menuetto 
Tema con Variazioni 
Efrain Guigui, clarinet 
Leszek Barnat, violin 
Mary Rowell, violin 
Evelyn Jacobs, viola 
Frances Rowell, cello 
MILHAUD Scaramouche Suite for Two Pianos 
Vif 
Modere 
Brazileira 
Mary Anthony Cox, piano 
Susan Halligan, piano 
— Intermission — 
MENDELSSOHN Octet in E Flat Major, Op. 20 for Strings 
Allegro moderato ma con fuoco 
Andante 
Scherzo 
Presto 
Ann Rylands, violin Evelyn Jacobs, viola 
Leszek Barnat, violin Deborah Judd, viola 
Mary Rowell, violin Julian Tryczynski, cello 
Craig Evans, violin Frances Rowell, cello 


PROGRAM NOTES 


Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart (1756-91) Clarinet Quintet, K.581 
(1789) 


Mozart wrote several outstanding chamber-music pieces for wind playing friends 
—the oboist Ramm, the horn player Leutgeb and the clarinetist Stadler. As with 
everything else musical he put his hand to, he wrote with a sure mastertul know- 
ledge of the instruments at hand. Mozart referred to the Clarinet Quintet 
as “Stadler’s Quintet”. Alfred Einstein, in his book on Mozart, is warm in his 





praise: “Here is a chamber-work of the finest kind, even though the clarinet pre- 
dominates as primus inter pares and is treated as if Mozart were the first to dis- 
cover its charm, its ‘soft sweet breath,’ its clear depth, its agility...” 

The cantilena in the Larghetto is taken from the second theme of the 
Allegro. The first trio of the minuet, in minor, is for strings alone. The second 
trio displays the possibilities of the clarinet’s low register and has the gaiety of a 
laendler. The last movement is a set of variations. 


Darius Milhaud (1892-1974) Scaramouche (1937) 


Scaramouche was a stock character in Italian farce. The name is derived frora 
scaramuccia, meaning skirmish. He was a cowardly, foolish boaster who was 
constantly buffeted by Harlequin. He was supposed to be a Spanish don and 
was usually dressed in black. 

Milhaud mentions Scaramouche in his book Notes without Music: 
“Henriette Pascar had been responsible for some delightful plays for children, on 
subjects adapted by Charles Vildrac. I composed music for Le Médecin Volant 
and later based the first and third pieces of Scaramouche on it. | also introduced 
in the middle of this suite the theme of the brief overture I wrote for Supervielles’ 
Bolivar at the Comédie Frangaise. Although I had written a full score for 
this work, I did not use any part of it in the opera I was to compose later.” 

The first movement is lively and exploits driving rhythms, brilliant runs 
and the percussive qualities of the piano. The second movement in moderate 
tempo is quietly lyrical. The last is a Samba full of catchy tunes that bring the 
suite to a brilliant conclusion. 


Felix Mendelssohn (1809-47) Octet, Op. 20 (1825) 


It is all too easy to think of the history of music as a chain of composers coming 
one after another in a neat parade. This is, of course, not so but it is surprising to 
realize, for example, that the Mendelssohn Octet was written two years before 
Beethoven died. Another cause for wonder is the fact that it was written by a six- 
teen year old a year before his Overture to a Midsummer Night’s Dream. Like 
Mozart and unlike Beethoven he was one who matured very quickly. The works 
that he wrote at this age are as fine as any in his impressive output. They 
reveal complete technical mastery and emotional maturity. Mendelssohn’s music 
is Romantic in feeling that is tempered and kept within bounds by a Classical 
reserve. 

The octet opens with a theme based on the major triad supported by a 
tremolo. The second movement is an andante in the rhythm of a siciliano. There 
are two principal themes, a central episode and a return of the themes in reverse 
order thus creating a bow or arch form. The famous elfin-like scherzo follows. 
It is based on the final lines of the Walpurgis-Night’s Dream from Goethe’s Faust. 

“The drifting clouds and sifting dews 

receive the sun’s awakening ray; 

breezes ruffle reeds and leaves, 

and all that was has gone away.” 

The final movement is a perpetuum mobile with much intricate contrapuntal 
writing. It has been suggested that it is written in emulation of the treatment of 
material in the last movement of Mozart’s Jupiter symphony. 


ae 





EIGHTH CONCERT 
Thursday, August 26 
Friday, August 27 
Lionel Party, Guest Harpsichordist 


Dedicated to the fond memory of Cappy Maier 
VIVALDI Concerto in E Major for Solo Violin, 


Strings and Continuo 
Allegro 


Largo 
Allegro 
Leszek Barnat, violin 


Baroque Ensemble: 
Mary Rowell, violin Frances Rowell, cello 


Craig Evans, violin Richard Presson, double bass 
Evelyn Jacobs, viola Lionel Party, harpsichord 


ARIOSTI 
Moderato 
Largo 
Allegro 


“Stockholm Sonata” No. 1 in F Major 


Evelyn Jacobs, viola d’amore 
Lionel Party, harpsichord 


COUPERIN 
La Castelane 
L’Etincelante ou la Bontems 
Les Graces - Naturéles 


Onzieme Ordre pour Clavecin 


Les Fastes de la Grande et Ancienne 
Mxnxstrxndxsx 
Premier Acte 
Les Notables et Jurés 
Seconde Acte 
Les Vieleux, et les Gueux 
Troisieme Acte 
Les Jongleurs, Sauteurs; et Saltinbanques: 
avec les Ours, et les Singes 
Quatrieme Acte 
Les Invalides: Ou gens Estropies au service de la grande 
Mxnxstrxndxsx 
Cinquieme Acte 
Desorde, et deroute de toute la troupe: causés par 
les Yvrognes, les Singes, et les Ours 


Lionel Party, harpsichord 


— Intermission — 





VIVALDI Concerto in g minor for Solo 


Cello, Strings, and Continuo 
Allegro 
Andante 
Allegro 
Julian Tryczynski, cello 
Baroque Ensemble 
BACH Concerto in d minor for Harpsichord 
and Strings, BWV 1052 
Allegro 
Adagio 
Allegro 
Lionel Party, harpsichord 
Baroque Ensemble 
PROGRAM NOTES 
Antonio Vivaldi (c. 1678-1741) Concerto for Solo Violin 


Concerto for Solo Cello 


The center of concerto composition shifted, on the death of Torelli, from 
Bologna to Venice where, Vivaldi brought the trend of the concerto grosso with a 
concertino of several instruments to one of a single instrument—that is—the solo 
concerto. 

Known as the red priest on account of the color of his hair, Vivaldi is 
best known for the several hundred concertos he composed for many different 
combinations of instruments. Many of them were written for the girls in the 
Seminario Musicale dell’ Ospitale della Pieta, a home for orphan girls in Venice. 
Apparently they achieved an astonishing degree of musical competence. Charles 
de Brosses writing in 1739 says: “They sing like angels and play the violin, the 
flute, the organ, the oboe, the cello and the bassoon, in short, there is no instru- 
ment, however unwieldy, that can frighten them...about forty girls take part in 
each concert. I vow to you that there is nothing so diverting as the sight of a 
young and pretty nun in white habit, with a bunch of pomegranite blossoms over 
her ear, conducting the orchestra and beating time with all the grace and pre- 
cision imaginable.” 


Attilio Ariosti (1666-c. 1740) “Stockholm Sonata” 
No. 1 in F Major 


Audiences may remember that during last season, The Players performed the 
Ariosti Sonata No. 2 in A Major for Viola d’Amore and Harpsichord in the 
annual Baroque concert. Ariosti was born in Bologna and died in Spain after 
living as a court musician at Mantua (1696), Berlin (1697-1703), and Vienna 
(1706-11) and as an opera composer in London (1723-28). He also composed 
5 oratorios, numerous cantatas, and instrumental music. ps 











Francois Couperin (1668-1733) Eleventh Ordre for 
Harpsichord (1717) 


Francois Couperin was the outstanding member of a musical dynasty that pre- 
sided at the organs of St. Gervais in Paris for almost two centuries. While he 
wrote in other fields he is best remembered for his harpsichord music which he 
issued in loosely constructed suites which he called “ordres.” Many of the pieces 
are based on dances such as the allemande, sarabande and courante. Others 
bear characteristic titles and are more or less descriptive of persons, things or 
happenings, e.g. the Nightingale in Love, Sister Monica, The Reapers, The 
Alarm Clock, ete. 

He adopted several devices of the Italian sonata such as driving se- 
quential patterns but he never deserted the basic canons of French art, namely, 
a natural flowing melody, expressive but not excessive chromatic harmony and a 
basic simplicity of design. 

The pieces of the eleventh ordre are all descriptive. The last is particu- 
larly interesting. It is a quasi dramatic piece (in five acts) in a satirical vein. The 
word stands for Ménestrandise, the organization of street entertainers who are a 
disreputable rabble that is finally routed by their own bears and monkeys. 


Johann Sebastian Bach (1685-1750) Concerto in D Minor for 
Harpsichord and Strings (BWV 1052) 


As with the other Bach harpsichord concertos this is an arrangement of another 
work—in this case a lost violin concerto which has been reconstructed by Josef 
Szigeti. In Bach’s time the borrowing of material from earlier works, both original 
and those of other composers, was an accepted practice without any stigma of 
plagiarism. The comparative scarcity of printed music and the heavy demands for 
new music made this almost inevitable. 

Bach found this concerto a fruitful source of other works. The first two 
movements are incorporated with additional choral parts into cantata 146, Wie 
mussen durch viel Trubsal. Cantata 188, Ich habe meine Zuversicht also makes 
use of this concerto. It serves as an introductory piece—transposed down a step 
with the organ replacing the harpsichord. There is confusion among various 
writers on what is intended. One says that the whole concerto should be used, 
another says the first movement and still another indicates the last movement. 

The concerto follows the typical Vivaldi format of fast, slow, fast 
with frequent alternations of loud and soft. 


The Players would like to give special thanks to Hoyle Carpenter who provided 
the program notes for the 1982 season. 
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Young’s Piano Service, Glover, VT 525-3115 
Tuning—Repairs— Reconditioned Piano Sales 
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